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ATTEMPTED RETREAT OF BURGOYNE’S ARMY. 


THE DEFEAT AND SURRENDER 


OF GENERAL BURGOYNE. 

The two armies lay encamped almost 
within cannot shot of each other, from 
the 19th of September to the 7th of Octo- 
ber, when another engagement took place 
of the most obstinate character, and which 
proved uncommonly disastrous to the en- 
emy, in the loss of many of their ablest 
officers, and a great number of men. 

Burgoyne attempted a retreat on the 
night of the 8th, but he was’ pursued so 
closely by his victorious foe, that the army 
was almost constantly exposed to a show- 
er of cannon balls and rifle shots, which 
caused great destruction of life. 

The surrender was carried into effect on 
the 17th of October 1777. Adjutant Gen- 
eral Wilkinson, of the American army, has 
given the following account of the inter- 
view between the American and the Brit- 
ish Generals. ‘* General Burgoyne pro- 
posed to be introduced to General Gates, 
and we crossed the Fishkill, and proceed- 
ed to head quarters on horseback, Gener- 
al Burgoyne in front, with his aids-de- 
camps, Capt. Lord Petersham and Lieut. 


Wilford behind him ; then followed Major 
General Phillips, the Baron Reidesdel, 
and the other general officers and their 
suites, according torank. General Gates, 
advised of Burgoyne’s approach, met him 
at the head of his camp, Burgoyne in a 
rich royal uniform, and Gates in a plain 
blue frock. When they approached 
nearly within sword’s length, they reined 
up and halted. I then named the gen- 
tlemen, and General Burgoyne, raising 
his hat most gracefully, said, ‘ The fortune 
of war, General Gates, has made me your 
prisoner.’ To which the conqueror, re- 
turning a courtly salute, promptly replied, 
‘I shall always be ready to bear testimony 
that it has not been through any fault of 
your excellenyc.’ Major General Phillips 
then advanced, and he and General Gates 
saluted and shook hands, with the famil- 
iarity of old acquaintances. The Baron 
Reidesdel, and other officers were introduc- 
ed in their turn.” Gen. Gates showed 
great delicacy, in direeting that the Amer- 
ican soldiery should not witness the piling 
of their arms by the British army. 
[Pictorial National Library. 














Moral Cales. 
HOME SCHOOL. 
Extract from Miss Sedgwick. 

Farmers and mechanics constitute the 
great mass of the American people. In 
the most highly civilized countries of Eu- 
rope, there is a class more learned, more 
highly educated, and more accomplished, 
than any in America; but nowhere in 
this world is there a working class which 
can sustain a comparison with ours for in- 
telligence, virtue, prosperity, and in short, 
for all the means of happiness. 

_Itis to the favored homes of this dis- 
tinguished class that I now call your at- 
tention, my young friends, and ask you to 
observe how well, and yet insensibly, a 
girl may be educating in the art of domes- 
ic economy, without suspending her 
school education. 

We have looked in upon our humblest 

Omes, now let us survey our most favor- 

. Mrs. Bond, a prosperous farmer’s 
Wife, is a little on the bright side of forty. 

€1s intelligent, and is thoroughly edu- 
cated for her condition. She has eight 
children.’' Her eldest boy is in college. 
Her eldest girl, Mary is fourteen.’ What 

















domestic business is she capable of learn- 
ing? What is she taught? 

Mary Bond repairs and arranges her own 
clothes. She keeps her person thorough- 
ly clean, and is at all times, dressed neatly 
and suitably. Whatever else she has to 
do, her own room is kept in order. Her 
mother has taught her, betimes, that del- 
icacy and self-respect require this—that if 
the room is ever so small, and the furni- 
ture ever so scanty, plain and old, order 
and neatness will make it comfortable, 
and give it a pleasing aspect. 

Is there anything more disgusting than 
the apartment of a slattern, where there 
seems no place for anything, and nothing 
in its place? I will not describe it, but if 
any of my readers have seen such a spec- 
tacle, I only ask them to recall the sensa- 
tions it excited. 

When Mary was eleven years old, her 
mother said to her, ‘I am going to make 
a change in your work. Instead of assist- 
ing Anny in the dairy, you are to set the 
tables. This involves great responsibility, 
my child, and requires that quality which 
you know I am constantly insisting upon— 
attention.” 

“Then of all things, mother, do not 
give it to me todo, for you know that I 
am naturally inattentive.” — 


«| journey was made to the pantry. 





“For that very reason, my dear child, 
I give you a kind of work where you will 
constantly realize the inconvenience of 
your fault, and consequently will be incit- 
ed to reform. Depend upon it, it is not 
the gifted people who finally are the supe- 
rior characters, but those, who haye a firm 
and ever wakeful principle of improve- 


ment, who are on the alert to take advant- | 


age of every opportunity to make them- 
selves wiser and better. “You have this 
principle, Mary, and, beside, you are af- 
fectionate, and cannot be willing that your 
father and I shall have the discomfort of a 
disorderly table.” 

**No, indeed, mother, not if I can help 
it,so please give me my directions, and 1’l} 
do my best. I shall try your patience, 
mother, but that always holds out.” 

“I will describe to you, Mary, how 
things went on at poor aunt Livy’s, where 
I lived a year, when I was a girl, When 
the tea hour approached, there was a reg- 
ular dispute between Evelina and Marga- 
ret Anne, whose turn it was to set the ta- 
ble. That being settled, one would begin, 
say Evelina. She would drag out the ta- 
ble, and put up the leaves with a slam, 
and then select from two or three tumbled 
table-cloths, the one she ‘ guessed mother 
meant.’ Thenthe waiter was dashed on, 
not with the tea furniture neatly arranged 
on it, for every article of that, a separate 
The 
cups and saucers were brought in such a 
pile, there was an even chance they would 


tumble over before thzy reached the table. . 


Then came jingling on the spoons, then 
the sugarbowl, followed by a creampot,. 
and so on, and so on; each time the door 
was left open, particularly if it happened 
to be anywhere between November and 
March. The first ten minutes at table 
you would hear outcries on ‘every side, 
such as, ‘ Evelina, where is the slop-bowl, 
run and hunt it up, child; stop, take the 
sugar-bowl with you, there is no sugar in 
it.’ * You have forgotten the butter, Eve- 
lina.’ * Mother, mayn’t Evelina get a knife 
for my plate?’ ‘And a fork for mine?’ ‘I 
wonder if there was ever any house but 
ours where there was never a knife for the 
butter!’ ‘Evelina, do you see if you can 
find the waterpot.’ ‘Oh dear, there goes 
the molasses dripping on the cloth, I wish 
Evelina would remember the saucer under 
the molasses cup.’ Such scenes were re- 
peated every day, and as you may believe, 
Mary, there was very little social enjoy- 
ment at the meals. Be as quiet and as 
quick as you can; quietness graces all 
household offices, and that which must be 
done three times a day, should be done 
with despatch, and very stupid or shame- 
fully inattentive must that person be, who 
cannot do well what is so often repeated. 
You know what is wanted at our meals, 
Take care and put every article in its right 
place, and there you will find it. One 
great advantage of order is, that it enables 
you to go about your work calmly, and 
with full possession of your mind, which 
you will need as much as your hands.” 
Thus instructed and warned by Eveli- 
na’s example, Mary began. Her cups 
were glossy, her glasses clear, and her 
spoons bright, for they were all washed 
and wiped by her own neat hand. Her 
cloth was spread straight, and after the 
meal, refolded in the creases and replac-d. 
She committed some blunders at_ first. 
She cut such a quantity of bread, that half 
of it was uneaten, and once or twice her 
father called her attention to an empty 
peppercastor, or an unreplenished satcellar. 
After a while, Mary applied to the table 





the convenient division of the must haves 
and the many wants,.and on a side table 
was placed a loaf of bread, an extra pitcher 
of milk, etc., ,ete., to replenish the table, 
if necesshry, without the annoyance of 
opening and shutting doors. 

How much does this foresight and order 
‘contribute to the cheerfulness and good 
manners of ‘the family table, perhaps we 
may add without exaggeration, to the 
health, as a writer on dictetics asserts that 
a quiet and cheerful mind at meals is es- 
sential to good digestion. However this 
may be, we are sure that without order and 
attention in the female department, the 
mealtime cannot be whatit should be to 
the master of the family—his pleasant 
hour of rest and recreation. Observe, my 
young friends, there is not only a saving 
of expense and labor in Mary’s mode of 
doing her work, but of what is infinitely 
more precious—time. 

Mary Bond aids her mother in the care 
the younger children. She washes them 
thoroughly, dresses them neatly, and 
keeps their hair as glossy and smooth as 
her own. She knows how to perform the 
odd services that are to be done in every 
family, and that girls of fourteen, even 
much less, have the capacity to perform. 
She can clean silver and brass in the best 
manner, and rub furniture so that you can. 
see your face in it. 

Mary at fourteen, can sweep and dust 
thoroughly, iron neatly, and clearstarch 
well enough for any lady in the land. She 
knows, as yet, very little of the culinary 
art, nothing, perhaps, besides making 
good tea and coffee, (which, by the way, 
half the grown up people in the country 
cannot, or do not,) a pudding, biscuits, cake, 
or some may want of that sort. 

Mrs. Bond now advances her daughter’s 
domestic duties. The first the family 
must have is good bread. “I shall give 
the bread making into your hands fora 
year to come, Mary,” said her mother. 
“Few girls of your age have strength to 
knead a large bacth of bread, but you 
have. It isa healthy exercise, so do not_ 
spare your strength. You must be watch-. 
ful, see that the emptyings are fresh ay): 
lively, watch the rising, for that depeads. 
something on the weather, and see to, the 
baking—the best dough may be spoiled, in 
the baking. Give your attention, ta, it, 
my child, you know what I always, tell, you. 
—attention is everything.” ‘ 

Mary began with a resolution, never to, 
fail, but inexperienced as she. was, for the 
first two or three months she did ocea- 
sionally fail. She never was.allowed that 
prevailing and pestilent excuse, “I have 
had bad luck.” Sense. and morals, are 
in making good breed—-‘‘luck” not at 
all. 

When Mary’s father, said, to her quietly, 
“your bread has given.me a headache, my 
child,” Mary felt almost as much.compunc- 
tion as if she had, committed asin. And 
when her father said, “ Your bread is as 
good as youx mother’s, Mary!’ Mary 
was happy. At the end of a year, Mary 
was qualified, as to bread making, to pre- 
side over a family. 

““Where did, you get your potatoes, 
Bond,” asked, ane of Mz. Bond’s neighbors, 
who, chancing to dine with him, fixed his 
eyes on a dish, of beautiful mealy potatoes, 
“You gave me the seed potatoes when we 
were planting last spring.” ‘Is it possi- 
sible?” replied his friend, “this is ofa 
piece with all Mrs. Bond luck in coking !” 
This time it was Mary’s luck. Mrs. Bond 
never permitted that most important of all 
the vegetables to be spoiled by bad cook-. 
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ing. Her potatoes were never under-done 
nor water-soaked. 

At the end of Mary's year’s noviciate— 
that is, when she was fifteen—she could 
roast, broil, or boil a bit of meat properly. 
She could make a wholesome soup—that 
rare compound ; could prepare gravies that 
even a dyspeptic could look at without 
shuddering; could draw butter without 
lumping it, or turning it to oil. We are 
afraid of taxing the credulity of our read- 
ers, but we are too proud of Mary to per- 
mit her to be shorn of her beams. We 
must, then, state that she could make good 
butter; yes, go through the whole process, 
from straining the milk, to putting on the 
stamp. 

A girl, qualified by such a domestic ed- 
ucation as Mary Bond's, will certainly car- 
ry to her own home, in whatever condi- 
tion of life it be cast, the sources of true 
dignity, prosperity and happiness. 

se eS [ The School Friend. 








Biography. 


CAROLINE, 
Queen of George Fourth. 
BORN 1745-—piep 1820. 

Caroline was the daughter of the duke 
of Brunswick, and of the duchess Augusta 
of England, niece of George Third. Her 
hand was demanded of her parents in mar- 
riage, by George the Third for his son 
George, prince of Wales, afterwards George 
Fourth, in the year 1795. Lord Malms- 
bury was employed to conduct the royal 
bride from her father’s court, (as all par- 
ties had consented that the marriage should 
take place.) On her arrival in England, 
she was received with every mark. of dis- 
tinction due to her royal birth and illus- 
trious alliance, and the nuptials were cel- 
ebrated with great magnificence. But the 
bride soon found that she did not possess 
the love of her husband, who had married 
her merely as a matter of convenience, as 
he had been promised by his father, if he 
would leave off his evil courses, and mar- 
ry this princess, his debts which were enor- 
mous, should be paid. He was at the 
time, attached to a Mrs. Fitzherbert, to 
whom some historians state he had been 
married previously. And although this 
marriage was invalid by law, yet the Prince 
of Wales was certainly bound by honor 
to declare it, if, as has been stated, the 
marriage vows had actually taken place. 
It is said by some authors, that Caroline 
had been compelled to break an engage- 
ment with one to whom she was tenderly 
attached, to enter into this marriage with 
George the Fourth. We cannot, however, 
vouch for the truth of the last assertion, 
but if this was true, however well the 
youthful queen might have determined to 
perform the duties which would now de- 
-volve upon her as a wife, her feelings of 
regard towards the lover at home, must 
have increased” rather than Giminished, 
under the cold treatment which she re- 
ceived from him who was bound by the 
sttongest engagements to treat her with 
kindness and consideration, The royal 
pair lived in a state’ of almost entire es- 
trangement from each other, until the com- 
mencement of the year following the one 
in which their marriage had taken place, 
when a daughter was born to them, Char- 
lotte Caroline Augusta, that lamented 
princess in whom the hopes of England 
were centered, and whose death caused 
universal mourning throughout her native 
country. This joyful event did not in- 
crease the happiness of the unfortunate 
pair, and they soon after separated. Some 
years from this time, the queen was 
charged with acts which were made the 
subject of a secret investigation, “ which 
after a long and disgusting inquiry, ter- 
minated in her acquittal.” After being 
subjected to such an indignity, this unfor- 
tunate princess left England, and spent 
some time:in travelling. She visited Je- 
rusalem, and several other towns of Pal- 
estine, and afterwards took up her resi- 
dence in that part of Italy which was sub- 
ject to the Austrian, Emperor. ‘Reports 
very injurious to her character began again 
to be circulated, and ** a secret commission 
of eminent lawyers were sent out to Milan, 
*~ investigate their truth.” The evidence 
ected by these men was made a pretext 

r leaving the queen’s name out the Litur- 











gy, and at the same time the honors due 
her rank were denied her by foreign pow- 
ers. Deeply irritated at these insults, she 
resolved to return to England, though well 
aware, that her arrival would be the sig- 
nal for the commencement ofa rigorous 
persecution, and although she had been 
offered an annuity of 50,000 pounds on 
condition of remaining abroad. She land- 
ed at Dover on the 5thof June, 1820, and 
was received with great enthusiasm by the 
populace. On the very day of the queen’s 
arrival, in London, a message was sent to 
both “Houses of Parliament, requesting 
that her conduct should be made the sub- 
ject of investigation. The trial soon com- 
menced, and it lasted 45 days, “after which 
the bill was read a second time by a ma- 
jority of 28; and on the third reading the 
ministers could only command a majority 
of nine, and the bill was therefore aban- 
doned.” The abandonment of the bill 
was considered by the queen’s friends, a 
complete acquittal, and their delight was 
manifested by a pretty general illumina- 
tion, “ though it must be confessed, that 
many who were forced to this outward sign 
of joy, did it from dread of popular vio- 
lence.” The agitation of the public during 
these proceedings, knew no bounds, caval- ’ 
cade after cavalcade, was seen proceeding 
to Hanmersmith, the residence of the 
queen, with addresses expressive of their 
sympathy and hatred of her opponents. 
‘* These heats and animosities produced by 
the queen’s trial, continued to rage with 
unabated fury through the remainder of 
her life,” and when George the Fourth 
rejected her claim to participate in the cor- 
onation, it was feared that some serious 
commotion would take place. The queen 
presented herself at the doors of West- 
minster Abbey during the ceremonial, 
but was refused admittance, yet no se- 
rious display of popular displeasure follow- 
ed. This denial of what she considered 
her rights, produced a fatal effect upon 
the health of the queen, which had been 
long declining, and her death, which soon 
followed, was generally attributed to a 
broken heart. The fatality which attended 
this unfortunate woman, seemed even to 
follow, her remains. Her funeral was a 
scene of outraged violence. It had been 
intended that the procession should not 
pass through the metropolis ; but the pop- 
ulace attacked the military escort, and 
after some loss of life, succeeded in forc- 
ing away the hearse. The funeral array 
then passed through the city to White 
Chapel, where the corpse was restored to 
the constituted authorities, and was then 
allowed quietly to pass to its final resting- 
’ place, with the ashes of her illustrious an- 
cestors. EsTELLE, 











Religton. 








“WHAT WILL YOU SAY, SIR?” 

When Thomas Hoopoo, a native of the 
South Sea- Islands, had been about two 
years in the Cornwall Mission school, he 
took a journey with a friend, and spent an 
evening ina select company, who were 
much entertained by the questions propos- 
ed to him by an irreligious lawyer, and 
his amusing answers. At length Thomas 
said in substance : 

‘‘ITam a poor heathen boy. It is not 
strange that my blunders in English should 
amuse you. But soon there will be a 
larger meeting than this. We shall all be 
there. They will ask us all one question, 
namely, ‘Do you love the Lord Jesus 
Christ?’ ‘Now, sir, I think I can say, 
Yes. What will you say, sir?” 

He ceased—a deathlike stillness pervad- 
ed the room. At length it was broken by 
a proposition of the lawyer, that, as the 
evening was far spent, they should have 


should lead. It was acceded to; and 
Thomas, in his accustomed meek and af- 
fectionate manner, addressed the throne 
of grace. Soon he prayed for the lawyer 
in person, alluding to his, learning and 
talent, and besought that he might not be 
ignorant of the way of salvation through 
Christ. Ashe proceeded thus, the emo- 
tion of the lawyer rose above restraint. 
He sobbed aloud. The whole company 
were affected, and sobs drowned the speak- 
et’s voice. Soon they separated, and re- 
tired to their respective rooms. But there 





a season of devotion, in which Thomas- 


of Thomas rung in his ears, ‘* What will 
you say, sir?” - He paced his room in an- 
guish. The Spirit of God renewed his 
heart. . 


LITTLE JOANNY’S PRAYER. 


A poor widow called her four children 
to her one morning, and said to them, 

** My dear children, this morning I can 
give you nothing to eat; there is no more 
bread, nor meat, nor even a potatoe in the 
house. I have worked for you as hard as 
ever I could, and I am now sick, and can 
do no more. You may pray to God who 
has himself said, ‘Call upon me in the 
day of trouble, and I will deliver you.’ ” 
Little Johnny. who was scarcely six 
years old, being very hungry, was much 
troubled by what his mother had said. As 
he went on his way to school, he knelt 
down and prayed aloud :— 

“OQ God! heavenly Father and my Sa- 
viour, through whom I may come to Thee, 
hear me, a little child, pray; our mother 
has no bread, nor meat, nor even a pota- 
to—do give us something, that we and 
our dear mother need not starve—help us 
O Lord, thou art rich and good, and canst 
easily help us. And thou hast promised 
to hear the ery of the poor and needy, so 
hear and help us for thy dear Son’s sake.” 
This was Johnny’s simple prayer. After 
saying it, he hurried on to school. When 
he returned home in the middle of the day, 
what was his surprise and joy to see a 
great loaf of bread, a large dish of meat 
and a basket full of potatoes upon the 
table. 

‘Now God be thanked,” said he, “ for 
he has heard my prayer! Dear mother, 
did not an angel bring all these things 
through the window?” 
“No,” said his mother, “but God 
heard you when you were praying. <A 
lady was near the place where you could 
not see her; but she could both see and 
hear you, and so she sent us all these 
things. She was an angel that God sent 
to help us in our need. And now, dear 
children, let us return thanks to God, 
‘and trust in him always.” 











Benevolence. 


THE BOY THAT DID GOOD. 


There once lived a boy in Chester, 
named William Tyrrel. He was a rosy- 
cheeked, stout, brave little fellow, and a 
great favorite with all the neighbors. At 
school, no one was oftener at the head of 
his class, and no one brought home more 
tickets, One night, as the family were all 
sitting round a bright, sparkling fire, Mr. 
Tyrrel said, 

‘ Children, what makes you most happy?’ 

Some answered one thing, and some 
another, but William looked up and said, 
‘Father, I. think I am happiest, when I 
can make other people happy.’ 

* Right, right, my son,’ said Mr. Tyrrel, 
‘stick to that all yourlife, and you will be 
ahappy man. Remember the words of 
the Lord Jesus, how he said, ‘ It is more 
blessed to give, than to receive.’ ’ 

When William got an apple or a cake, 
he did not seem to have any enjoyment in 
it until he found some.one to share it 
with him. He would often go into the 
kitchen and give the servants part of the 
nice things which his aunts had sent him. 
More than once, he saved the whole of 
his dessert at dinner, that he might carry 
it to an old colored man who had broken 
his leg. Much of his time was spent in 
planning little pleasures to surprise his 
friends. 

Old Mrs. Timpson, who lived next door, 
had a great desire for some sassafras to 
make some tea, which she thought would 
do her good. She had no servant, child 
or nephew,-so William volunteered to go 
for her, though he had to, go several miles 
in order to findit. The old woman patted 
him on the head, and said: 

‘My dear, you have gone further than I 
meant ; who taught you to beso kind ?’ 

‘I have learned it from this book,” an- 
swered William, holding up his little Tes-. 
tament, it says, ‘ Whosoever shall compel 
thee to go with hima mile, go with him 
twain.” 

In a few years, William grew large 
enough to be very useful to his friends. 
He was kind to the poor, and fond of 








about fourteen years of age, he was known 
as the religious boy ; and every one thought 
he would be a minister. But God had 
other purposes respecting him ; he became 
a physician, and was a blessing to the 
whole country around him. It is a com- 
mon saying, that Dr. Tyrrel (for so we 
must now call him) knows as much’ as 
the minister, and does as much good. He 
still takes pleasure in making others hap- 
py, and his profession enables him to do 
this very often. He gives medicines to 
the poor, and accompanies many of his 
visits with little books and tracts for the 
children. 

Every one who looks at the face of this 
good man, sees how happy he is. His 
countenance beams with love; and it is 
love that makes people happy. He often 
says, that he thanks God every day for hay- 
ing been led ‘to commit to memory, the 
Sermon on the Mount when he was a 
child. ‘For there,’ says he, ‘I found the 
words: “ Therefore all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them: for this is the law 
and the prophets.” ’— Youth's P. Gazette. 











Morality. 
WHAT IS A LIE. 


Harry was in the garden one morning, 
playing with his hoop. He had been told 
not to play hoop in the garden, but per- 
haps he had forgotten that. At last the 
hoop went on to the fiower bed, and broke 
avery fine tulip that Harry’s father set a 
great value upon. 
- Harry had heard him say, he prized that 
tulip more than any other flower in his 
garden. ‘Father will be very anzry, I 
dare say,” said Harry to himself, ** but it 
cannot be helped now. I wish I had not 
brought my hoop into the garden at all.” 
‘ Just then his mother came into the gar- 
en. 
“* Dear me,” said she, “the high wind 
has broken this beautiful tulip.” 

“It was not the wind, mother; it was 
I, who did it.’”’ ‘ 

“You! Harry; how could you do it, 
unless you went on the bed ?—which you 
ought not to have done.” 

‘* I was rolling my hoop, mother, and it 
rolled on to the bed.” 

“I think you have been told not to play 
your hoop in the garden.” 

** Yes, mother; and I am very sorry I 
did so.” 

“And so am I, Harry; for your father 
will be very much grieved at the loss of 
this flower, which he prized so highly. 
He will certainly be very angry with you, 
and you deserve that he should be so.” 

Then Harry's mother went into break- 
fast, and he was going to follow her, when 
John the new gardener came by. 

‘* Why, master Harry,” said he, * what 
need was there to say you broke the tulip? 
If you had held your tongue, your father 
would have thought the wind did it, and 
you would not have got scolded; for I 
should have said nothing about it, I prom- 
ise you.” 

“T never tell a lie, John,” said Harry. 

“It would not have been telling a lie, 
sir; you had no occasion to say a word, 
when your mother said the wind had brok- 
en the tulip. How could that have been 
telling a lie?” 

“It would have been just the same 
thing,” said Harry, “for it is quite as bad 
to deceive any one, as to tella lie; and if 
I had let my mother think it was the wind 
that broke the tulip, it would have been 
deceiving her.” 

“And what did that signify?’ said 
John; “ it was not as if you laid the blame 
on somebody else. I said it for your own 
sake, master Harry, thinking it might 
have saved you a scolding, that’s all; but 
if you don’t care about it, why, well and 
good.” 

**T do care about it, John; and am very 
sorry for what I have done; but it would 
be making the matter a great deal worse 
to tell my fathera lie about it.” . 

The gardener muttered to himself ina 
sulky tone, that some folks are more nice 
than wise; and taking up a wateringpot, 
was turning away, when he heard a voice 
calling him back. 

It was Harry’s father who was on the 
other side of the garden wall. He had 














was no rest forthe lawyer. The question 





teaching the ignorant. When he was 


heard every word that had passed, and 
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came in at the gate. “I am very 
) Harry,” said he, ‘‘ that you have so 
vr a sense of what is right. 
Truth, my boy, is the bestand noblest 
yirtues. ‘Those who pay a strict re- 
to truth, are sure to be esteemed and 
ted. 1 would rather lose all the 
ers in my garden, than have cause to 
that my son would try to deceive 
To deceive either by word or deed, 
» be guilty of falsehood. Nothing is 
mean and base. 
[will not keep any person about me, 
we word I cannot trust; therefore 
jy, you must quit my service this day. 
Now, Harry, let us go in to breakfast.” 








Parental. 








INCONSISTENCY. 


‘Louisa, my daughter, do sit up; how 
it becomes you to be lying there, on 
Hath morning.” 
The child had been allowed to sleep un- 
quite late in the morning of God’s holy 
y.and now under the influence of lan- 
wrinduced by such indulgence, she had 
esly thrown herself upon the sofa 
br breakfast, as if disposed to kill as 
yh of the time as she possibly could. 
+ mother’s voice partially aroused her, 
jnising her head, she sluggishly replied 
(h, mother, I can’t; I’m so tired.” 

“But, my child, I fear you told mea 
wy then ?”” 

“Well, I mean, mother, I’m so lazy.” 
[had often wondered in observing the 
yral deportment of that girl, why it was 
t the wishes of the mother were so 
ily responded to by herchild. The 
ther, 1 had always admired; on most 
ints of family discipline, she seemed to 
to be in advance of the majority. Pos- 
ed of an excellent disposition, and a 
man as I thought, of elevated piety, 
mttern in matters of domestic manage- 
at, and household neatness—it ever ap- 
urd strange that her daughter should 
pt atonce recognize the mother’s voice, 
hdrejoice in yielding implicit obedience 
her commands. 
4sI sat musing on this, to me inex- 
wible difficulty, the mother suddenly 
imed, ‘* Louisa, just look—what a 
uutiful humming bird—on. the grape 
ne.” I started involuntarily, and, mind- 
gmy first impulse, cast a hasty glance 
tof the window to see the interesting 
ect, for I could not think it possible 
it Mrs. M., for the attainment of any 
iM, would practice a piece of open and 
liberate deception upon her child; but 
noment’s reflection assurred me that 
¢ birds, and especially the kind men- 
med, had been gone many weeks to 
ilder climes, and the painful truth came 
me with its full force to me, when I 
urd Louisa languidly reply, without 
nging her position, 

“Oh, yes, mother, you only want to 
me up—that’s all.” 

Ah, thought I, is this the secret? Does 
mother reprove her child for what she 
nelf does as unconcernedly as if there 
eno moral quality in the words she ut- 
s? And is her infiuence for good over 
t daughter impaired, or perhaps’ gone 
ever, for the want of a strict consistency 
Precept and action, which, however 
ely she may see its nécessity, however 
ith she may commend it, she has not 
® moral courage, or the conscientious- 
8 to practice ? 

Here was a girl that had grown up to 
’manhood under what would be gener- 
ly considered the best of influences. 
fm her childhood she had been sent to 
ool, and had enjoyel the instruction 
*xeellent preceptors; and at home it 
sthe desire and aim of her mother to co- 
trate with them, to enforce their counsel 
ito bring her up in ‘‘ the way of right- 
wess.” “Yet she became disobedient 
perverse, 

ow many counsels of pious mothers are 
rtectual—thrown away wholly, because 
“tt example does not keep pace and 
pany with their precept! They ad- 
", they chide, they command, they im- 
te; and they pray in secret for God's 
LLt8 upon the child. of their hearts; and 
fiance of their efforts, that child be- 
nes hardened in sin, ‘* hates instruction, 
‘piss reproof,” and grows up to rebel 

Y against the laws of God and man. 

































Mothers, in view of your responsibility 
—of your accountability at the bar of God 
for the safe-keeping of the immortal souls 
entrusted to your care, and in view of the 
influence that actions apparently trivial 
have upon the everlasting weal or woe of 
your children, are these things unimport- 
tant? Then as you value your own happi- 
ness and peace, and the eternal well-being 
of those children, in the administration of 
the government of your family—be careful 
—be consistent. 
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EVERY THING GOES WRONG. 


BY MARY ANNE. 


‘“‘What is the matter, Ellen?” said a 
mother to her daughter, one evening, as 
they were sitting together, ‘“‘ what great 
event has kept you silent for an hour?” 

“*No very great event, mother; only a 
great many little ones, which have put me 
completely out of patience. Everything 
has gone wrong to-day,” and Ellen laid 
down her work and looked up in her 
mother’s face, as if demanding sympathy. 

“That expression is a very common 
one with you, Ellen; your ‘ wrong days’ 
and your ‘right days’ come round almost 
as regularly as your Mondays and Tues- 
days. Now that we are alone, and not 
likely to be interrupted, let us examine 
the matter, and see if we can find some 
way by which these ‘ wrong days’ may be 
turned into ‘right ones.’ What was your 
first trouble this morning?” 

““Why, you know, I was late at the 
breakfast, and father did’nt like it, and 
the coffee and rolls were cold, and then 





“Stop; one thing at a time, if you | 


please ; your first trouble might certainly 
have been prevented—you could have 
been up in season if you had chosen.” 

Ba Why, I was fast asleep ; how could 
I ? ”? 

“You were fast asleep when breakfast 
was put on the table, very probably ; but 
were you not waked at half-past five.” 

‘“* Yes —but—but—I thought it was too 
early to get up then.” 

“Ah! there is the difficulty; it is nev- 
er too early to get up after daylight. You 
know it is my wish that you should get 
up as soon as you are called, and your 
father’s displeasure, and your cold break- 
fast, were the consequences of your disre- 
garding that wish. I know of nothing 
which is more apt to make a day go 
wrong than beginning it badly.” 

“* Well, perhaps I might have prevented 
that, but I am sure I could not help the 
shower that came up as I was going to 
school, and I wet my feet so, that I was 
uncomfortable all school time; and I 
dropped my book in the mud, and then my 
composition, which I had taken so much 
pains to copy neatly, fell out, and it look- 
ed so soiled that I was ashamed to carry 
it to the teacher.” 

““ As to wetting your feet, you should 
have worn your overshoes, as I wished, 
and then your feet would have been dry 
and comfortable; although it did not rain, 
the streets were very wet and muddy. 
Dropping the composition was, I will al- 
low, an accident which you could not have 
helped ; but tell me, did you bear these 
little trials pleaséntly and patiently, or 
did you go into the school room out of 
temper, aid disposed to be dissatisfied 
with everything ?”’ 

““ Why, of course, mother, I did’nt feel 
quite as pleasantly as usual; you know I 
could not, when everything had vexed me 
so.” 

“Do. not say so; never say that you 
cannot be pleasant. I have shown you 
that two of the evils of which you com- 
plain, were caused by your own negligence, 
and the third was not such a terrible trial 
but that it might have been borne, had 
you not been impatient and fretful before- 
hand. If, when you found yourself late at 
breakfast, you had acknowledged yourself 
to be in the wrong,-and resolved to do 
better the next day, instead of excusing 
yourself, you might have dismissed the 
subject from your mind, instead of allow- 
ing it to worry you as it has done. Well, 
what was your next trouble?” 

We will not follow Ellen and her moth- 
er in their examination. It appeared that 
most of her troubles were owing to her 





own fault, and that the others were little 
trials which she could hardly have notic- 
ed had she been in her usual frame of 
mind. Ellen was convinced that whereas 
she had been in the habit of saying that 
“everything went wrong,” the fact was 
that she herself had been in fault, and that 
night she resolved in future to bear all un- 
avoidable accidents so pleasantly and pa- 
tiently as to have no more days when 
‘everything would go wrong.” 


Obituary. 
“T AM GOING HOME.” 


We once knew a little boy who loved 
the Saviour, and who, young as he was, 
loved to talk of heaven, and his treasures 
there. But we shall never see his spark- 
ling eye and his smiling face in the Sab- 
bath School again, for we have laid him in 
the grave. 

All who were acquainted with him lov- 
ed him; and we have thought that per- 
haps many who never knew him, might 
love toreadofhim. It is but a short time 
since he died, being only six years of age. 
About six months before his death, he 
was taken ill of that fearful disease, con- 
sumption, and in spite of every effort, he 
gradually wasted away until he died. 

He seems soon to have become sensible 
that his time to die was at hand, and with 
a calmness that spoke of bright hopes, he 
often said, ‘If it is my Father’s will that 
I live, I would live to do go6d; but if it 
is his will that I die, I know that he will 
give me the kingdom,” Although he suf- 
fered much, being seldom free from se- 
vere pain, yet from the beginning of his 
illness to his death, he never uttered a sin- 
gle complain, ‘It is all for the best,” he 
said, and patiently bore it. ‘* Don’t wor- 
ry,” he would say to his mother, ** I don’t ; 
I shall have no more pain when I get to 
heaven.” 

We have seldom seen an individual 
whose thoughts appeared to be so fixed 
upon things above, his treasure and his 
heart seemed to be there. While suffer- 
ing the severest pain, he appeared to be 
happy, believing that through all his diffi- 
culties here his heavenly Father was bear- 
ing him safely home to glory. 

It was his delight often to have some 
one, in whom he had confidence, kneel by 
his side and pray; in which exercise he 
would often join with an intelligence and 
an earnestness apparently far beyond his 
years. His greatest anxiety seemed to be 
that his sister and brother might meet him 
in heaven, and he would not be contented 
until they had promised to do this. May 
they never forget that promise ! 

When his last day had come, and his 
last hour, strange as it may appear, he 
seemed to feel that they were his last; and 
he called his dear parents, with his broth- 
er and sister, to his side, and bade them 
his last good by; then closing his eyes, 
like one Giling intoa quiet sleep, he softly 
spoke his last words, “‘ I am going home, 
mother; yes, mother, I am going home.” 

[S. S. Adv. 




















Natural History. 





SAGACITY OF A DOG. 


One day, when Dumont, a tradesman of 
the Rue St. Denis, Paris, was walking in 
the Boulevard St. Antoine with a friend, 
he offered to lay a wager with the latter, 
that if he were to’ hide a six livre piece in 
the dust, his dog would discover and bring 
ittohim. The wager was accepted, and 
the coin secreted, after being carefully 
marked. When the two friends had pro- 
ceeded some distance from the spot, M. 
Dumont called to his dog, that he had 
Jost something, and ordered him to seek 
for it. Caniche immediately turned back, 
and his master and his companion pursued 
their walk to the Rue St. Denis. Mean- 
while, a traveller, who happened to be just 
then returning in a small chaise from Vin- 
cennes, perceived the piece of money, which 
his horse had kicked from its hiding place. 
He alighted, took it up, and drove to his 
inn, in the Rue Pont-aux-Chous. Ca- 
niche had just reached the spot in quest of 
the ecu when the stranger picked it up. 
He followed the chaise, went into the inn, 
and stuck close to the traveller. . Having 


scented out the coin which he had been 





ordered to bring back, in the pocket of 
the latter, he leaped up incessantly at and 
about him. The traveller, supposing him 
to be some dog that had lost or been left 
behind by his master, regarded his differ- 
ent movements as marks of fondness; and, 
as the animal was handsome, he deter- 
mined to keep him. He gave him a good 
supper, and on retiring to bed, took him 
with him to his chamber. No sooner had 
he pulled off his breeches, than they were 
seized by the dog. The owner, conceiv- 
ing that he wanted to play with them, 
took them away again. The animal began 
to bark at the door, which the traveller 
opened, under the idea that he wanted to 
go out. Caniche snatched up the breeches, 
and off he flew. The traveller posted 
after him, with his night-cap on, and lit- 
erally sans culottes. Anxiety for the fate 
of a purse full of gold Napoleons of forty 
francs each, which was in one of the pock- 
ets, gave redoubled velocity to his steps. 
Caniche ran full speed to his master’s 
house, where the stranger arrived a mo- 
ment afterwards, breathless and enraged. 
He accused the dog of robbing him, “Sir,” 
said the master, “‘ my dog isa very faithful 
creature; and if he has run away with 
your breeches, it is because you have in 
them money which does not belong to 
you.” The traveller became still more 
exasperated. ‘‘ Compose yourself, sir,” 
rejoined the other, smiling; ‘ without 
doubt there is in your purse a six livre 


piece, with such and such marks, which ‘ 


you have picked up in the Boulevard St. 
Antoine, and which I threw down there 
with the firm conviction that the dog 
would bring it back again. This is the 
cause of the robbery which he has commit- 
ted upon you.” The stranger’s rage now 
yielded to astonishment ; he delivered the 
six livre piece, which he had deposited in 
his purse, caressing the dog which had oc- 
casioned him so much uneasiness and such 
an unpleasant chase. 
——— 

EXTRAORDINARY TAMENESS OF ROBIN 
REpDBREAST.—One of these familiar little 
birds, of late a constant inmate of the gar- 
den of F. Ashton, Esq., of Polofield, Prest- 
wich, is at this time so far reclaimed, as 
to come at the call of the gardener, and 
perch on his ‘finger, held at a convenient 
distance from his mouth, whilst it picks 
crumbs of bread from between his lips. 
And this it will do without the aid of 
his finger, by holding on his face with its 
claws whilst it receives its grateful morsel. 
The gardener’s assistant can also prevail 
upon it thus to share his lunch with him, 
but not when the gardener is present, its 
whole attention and attachment being 
then shown him. 


Sabbath School. 


HAPPY DEATH OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


A very interesting scene took place in 
this neighborhood a short time ago, name- 
ly, the death of a little girl, eleven years 
of age, who was a member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and a regular mem- 
ber of the Sunday class conducted by her 
aged grandfather. And if we were to 
judge of the moral rectitude and piety of 
an individual by his punctuality in attend- 
ing his class, as a means of grace, we might 
truly sey that little Margaret was distin- 
guished for her piety. 














Frequently, in the course of my visits. 


to the family, she was the first to wel- 


come me to the house; and while at the: 


fireside, in the course of conversation, she 
would often propound questions that 
could hardly be expected from many of 
more mature years. She was devoted in 
her affection to her parents, and as an evi- 
dence of her fondness and affection, we 


have observed her soliciting her mother to: 


impose upon her such labor as she could 
perform, so that she might relieve her 
mother. But alas! the period approach- 
ed when fond parental association was to 
dissolve. She was attacked by a disease 
then prevailing through this part of the 
country, the dysentery. It continued 
with her a few days, when she finally 
expired. | : 

Her last moments were very peaceful. 
Her countenance was brightened up with 
a heavenly smile; and as she lay, with 
her little head reclining upon her pillow, 
with one hand embracing her father, while 
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the physician held the other, feeling her 
pulse, looking up into the face of those 
who surrounded her couch, she broke forth 
hymning those beautiful lines of the poet: 
‘‘ How happy every child of grace, 
Who knows his sins forgiven; 
This earth he cries, is not my place ; 
I seek my place in heaven.” 
And as these fell from her lips, she fell 
asleep in Jesus. Truly, it was an inter- 
esting sight! May the Sabbath school 
scholars who peruse this piece, try to live 
like little Margaret, that like her they may 
die.—w. H. Cc. S. S. Adv. 
Abingdon, Hartford co., Md. Oct. 1849. 


Editorial. 














SHORT STORIES.—NO. IV. 

Well, dear children, we have met again. 
Thanks be to our Father who is in heaven, for 
his kind, preserving care over us. God has 
watched over us. He never sleeps; his an- 
gels have kept watch around our beds through 
all the nights when even our careful mothers 
have been asleep. His angels, though we 
have not seen them, have seen us, and kept us, 
and have waked us up in the morning, and 
kept us through the day ; and now we have met 
again to hear more about that golden city. 

Now who will tell us how it is lighted. It 
is said-that it does not need the light of the sun 
or moon; now what gives it so much bright 
light, that it does not need the sun or moon to 
shine upon it. I hear one speak; it is Miss 
Student. She says, The Lord God and the 
Lamb are the light thereof. God is said to bea 
sun as well asa shield. He is the Sun that 
lights the city. So Christ, here called the 
Lamb, when he appeared to John on one of 
the islands in the Mediterranean Sea, called 
Patmos, shone in his face like the sun at noon, 
He will indeed give light to the city; and 
give it all the time, for there shall be no night 
there, neither sorrow,nor crying ; nor shall 
there be any more pain; no sickness, no hard 
work, no cold winters, nor anything disagree- 
able. The tree of life grows there which bears 
the most delicious fruit, and enough for all the 


inhabitants, and bears it every month in the 
year. 


But now comes the question, Who will be 
admitted into this happy place? Can one of 
you tell? There is young Master Orthodox 
can tell,1I perceive by his holding up his hand. 
Speak, my son. They who are written in the 
Lamb's book of Life. Perhaps you will ask, 
what is meant by having our names written in 
the Lamb’s book of Life? Our school book, 
the Bible, will tell us. God told Moses that 
if any man sinned, he would blot him out of 
his -book.. Hence.to have our names in the 
the Book of Life, we must forsake our sins. 
This may seem hard’to some of you: but it 
is not hard, it is easy. It is that old liar, the 
devil, who tells us it is- hard to forsake sin. Sin 
is a hard ugly thing; its service is hard. But 
if we forsake all sin, and seek the blessed Sa- 
viour, who is the light of that golden city: 
his service is easy, and his reward is great. 
He came down from heaven to help parents 
and children up there; and he has made a 
ladder to go up upon, that reaches up to heay- 
en,and his angels go up and down upon this 
ladder to help .us up, and to see that we do 
not fall, You have read how kind he was to 
children when he was here in a body like ours. 
And although he is not now herein a body, as 
he‘once was, yet he is here in his spirit to 
bless and comfort all who mourn; and to hear 
the prayer of every one; of children as well as 
parents. He has left his Word with us, that 
where two or three are together in his name, 
he will be with them to bless them, If any 
two or more of you go away together, any 
where, at any time to pray, he will be with 
you to bless you.. No one, old or young, ever 
came to him, to seek his blessing when here on 
earth, but what he blessed them. And when 
they came from a distance, ever so many, he 
would not send them away hungry, but pro- 
vide victuals for them on the spot. 

{ know what I write to be true from my own 
experience. I know him to be with us on 
earth. When I was a child, I used to pray to 
him, and he heard me, and now I am old, I 
walk and talk with him every day ; and I always 
love to tell children about him; how he loves 
them, and loves to hear them sing and pray. 





And how kind he will be to them when they 
come to die: for children often die: and you 
never need to be afraid to die, if you are good 
children, he will send his angels to carry you 
up to heaven. 

Perhaps you may wish to know where those 
go to who are not fit to enter into that golden 
city? Well, our school book, the Bible, will 
tell us ; and of this I will speak in my next. I 
must now close for this time, after saying to 
you that we are all to take a ride ona large 
carr. Now I want you to see how far we shall 
be at our next meeting, if we meet again in 
one week, from where we now are. See if 
you can tell, and when we meet, I will tell 
you whether you are right or not. 

Cuitpren’s Frrenp. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Pond Isle, March 4, 1850. 

Mr. Epitor,—A change in the Post Office, 
made it very nec for our papers to be 
lodged 10 miles from our residence, we had one 
Boston paper discontinued, and talked of hav- 
ing the Companion stop also; but it seemed 
so much like parting with one of the family, 
we could not summon resolution enough to 
endure its absence, and we have concluded to 
get it as often as we can, hoping another change 
willsoon occur. You can judge something of 
our attachment to it from the fact, that we have 
with the exception of two years, had it for 
our companion from its birth. It has gradu- 
ally increased in interest, and interwoven it- 
self more firmly in our affections. Our chil- 
dren have in turn, claimed it in their name, 
and our youngest, a little girl 10 years old, 
claims to have it transferred from George R. 
Allen, to Vest@® P. Allen, as she sends One 
Dollar enclosed. She has stepped along, and 
asked me to request Mr. Willis to come down 
to Pond Isle, next summer, and spend a few 
days, andshe will pick strawberries for you to 
eat with cream. She thinks you must certain- 
ly need relaxation and rest from your arduous 
toils. Please come and enjoy the pureair and 
sea breeze. Rots R. i. ALLEN. 


[The Editor is much obliged to his young 
friend in Pond Isle, (Sedgwick, Me.,) for her 
invitation to take “strawberries and cream” 
next summer ; but he must beg to be excused 
from going so far, as he expects to be engaged 
about that time in gathering a crop from his 
own strawberry beds in Waltham. As to sea 
breezes, there is plenty of them in Boston, 
when the wind is East—some of which proba- 
bly come from Sedgewick. In return, he would 
invite his young friend to visit him in Wal- 
tham, (10 miles from Boston,) and see the Fac- 
tories, where about 200 girls are employed in 
making the “ Waltham sheetings,” and other 
like goods, which are so extensively known 
through the country.] 





MR. WHIPPLE’S EXHIBITION. 


The magnified images produced by the 
magic lantern, and the solar and oxy-hydrogen 
microscope, are among the most wonderful 
and pleasing effects of opticial science. The 
magic lantern enables us to expand a minute 
painting to a life-size view, and if the little 
picture is well drawn and properly colored, the 
expansion only softens, and, so to speak, nat- 
uralizes the effect. A painting two or three 
inches in diameter, is thus spread over a can- 
vass, twenty or thirty feet in diameter, and in a 
dark room has more vividness of tint and per- 
fection of finish, than we could expect in the 
most elaborate panoramic painting. The cap- 
tivity of the senses is in fact almost complete, 
and we seem to be looking upon a real land- 
scape, till by the witchcraft of the show-man 
it — to fall away into a stronger light, and 
the features of a new landscape begins to in- 
trude themselves. In a moment every trace of 
the former view has vanished, and an entirely 
new one, perhaps a thousand miles distant, 
glows before us in the freshness of reality. It 
is in this way that Mr, Whipple transports us 
to Auburn, to Greenwood, to the Alps, to Cal- 
ifornia, to Brazil, to Rome, to Venice, to Cal- 
cutta, to Naples, é&c., in quick succession. 

In addition to a vast number of the most 
oe een dissolving views, Mr. Whipple re- 
veals, by the oxy-hydrogen microscope, (the 
solar one being of course unavailable at that 
hour of the day)the curious minutia and invis- 
ibilities of the anima] and. vegetable. world. 
You see the blithe eels snd ferocious little 
dragons that sport at large, and have abundant 
sea-room in a drop of vinegar, or of our own 
Cochituate. You see the general hydraulic 
arrangements by which the sap flows in the 
twig, and the mighty cables of which the finest 
cambric is made, requiring ponderous crow- 
bars for needles. The life-size daguerreotypes 
are very curious, including the marvellous, pa- 
thethic and romantic biography of Obadiah 
Oldbuck in love. The dance of the rainbow 
colors, whirling and flashing in ever new and 
beautiful combinations in the chromatropes or 
pyramic fires, is almost too dazzling to be en- 
dured, and is certainly worth seeing once in 





one’s life, at any cost. It is hardly necessary 
to adithat large assemblies are nightly de- 
lighted at the Melodeon, with this truly beau- 
tiful and instructive exhibition — Traveller. 








Variety. 











BE WISE TO-DAY. 


A child, on hearing of the recent explosion 
in Hague street, New York, by which more 
than fifty human beings were ushered into 
eternity, asked, in a child-like way, whether 
“they all had religion;” and on receiving an 
answer to his question he remarked, that “ all 
persons who work near steam engines ought 
to have religion.” It was a wise remark. 
And you, reader, are one of those who are stand- 
ing in the very midst of peril, and in one mo- 
ment, you may be before your Judge. “ Be 
wise,” therefore, “to-day; ’tis madness to de- 
fer.” It was a shrewd remark of Rabbi Elie- 
zer, “Turn to God one day before death.” 
His disciples said, “ How can a man know the 
day of his death?” He answered them, 
“'Therefore, you should turn to God to-day,— 
perhaps you may die to-morrow. Thus every 
day will be employed in returning.” 

—__——— 


MY BOY IS LOST. 


One night, while seated on the deck of a 
steamboat, gazing with interest on the verdant 
and undulating margin of the “ Father of Wa- 
ters,” I heard a frantic cry, “My boy is lost! 
my boy is lost!” A mother had missed her 
child. After diligent search between the 
decks, he could not be found. With a heart 
wrung with anguish, with clenched and up- 
lifted hands, and a tongue made eloquent by the 
power of love and fear, she stood on the bow, 
earnestly, wildly exclaiming, “ Where is my 
boy? Do find my boy!” Lights were ob- 
tained, and diligent search was made; every 
nook andcorner in the cabin and in the steer- 
age was examined; but the lad could not be 
found. The excitement was intense; every 
one was interested; the distress of the parents 
impressed every heart. At this moment, when 
the loss of the lad overboard was considered 
certain, a voice was heard from the upper deck, 
“Here he is!". And never shall I forget the 
scene when the distracted parents heard the 
thrilling intelligence, and clasped the boy in 
their arms, and pressed the lost one to their 
throbbing hearts. 

Did all parents feel such interest in the re- 
ligious training of their children, how many 
that are lost might be found! Could all hearts 
sympathize and co-operate in advancing the 
cause of Christian nurture, thousands of the 
lost, the ignorant, the neglected, would be 
found,—found for God, and found for heav- 
en.—WV. Y. Observer. 

——a 


DON’T BE GUILTY OF IT. 


Never laugh at one who does not dress as 
well as you do. They may know a great deal 
more than you. They probably are better far 
to their parents or little brothers and sisters. 
Treat them kindly. Don’t look at their clothes 
and then at yours, as if to say, See how nice 
[am dressed. Such conduct is mean and ill- 
bred. Don’t be guilty of it. 


——~————_ 


THE BLIND AND THE MUTE. 


A deaf and dumb man and ablind man were 
once left in the forest by their friends, that 
they might be destroyed by wild beasts. The 
deaf and dumb man made signs which the blind 
man could not see, and the blind mun asked 
questions which the other could not hear. ‘The 
dumb man at last determined to follow the sun, 
till he got out of the forest. But when the sun 
set he lost his way. Then the blind man un- 
dertook to guide him, for he had felt how the 
wind blew while the sun was up, and he kept 
on in the same direction, till they got out of 
the forest and were saved. 

—_——¢@——— 


NEVER GIVE A KICK FOR A HIT. 


I learned a good lesson when I was little 
girl, says a lady. One frosty morning I was 
looking out of the window into my father’s 
barn-yard, where stood many cows, oxen and 
horses, waiting to drink. .It was a cold morn- 
ing. The cattle all stood very still and meek, 
till one of the cows attempted to turn round. 
In making the attempt, she happened to hit 
her next door neighbor, whereupon the neigh- 
bor kicked and hit another. In five minutes 
the whole herd were kicking each other with 
fury. My mother laughed, and said, “See 
what comes of kicking when you arehit. Just 
so I have seen one cross word set a whole fam- 
ily by the ears some frosty morning.” 

Afterwards, if my brothers or myself were a 
little irritable, she would say, “ Take care, my 
children. Remember how the fight in the 
barn-yard began. Never give back.a kick for 
a hit, and you will save yourself and othersa 
great deal of trouble.” 

—_———_—— 


AN AWKWARD MISTAKE. 


A farmer who had bought a calf from a butch- 
er, desired him to drive it to his farm, and 
place it in his stable, which he accordingly 
did. Now it happened that very day, that a 
man with a grinding organ and dancing bear 





passing by that way, 

front of the farm. After amusing the f, 
for some time, the organ man entered the fi 
house, and asked the farmer if he Would 9; 
— a ses, The farmer repj, 
e could give the man lodging, b : 
hope: where to put the Saar —_ 
er musing a little, he determi 

the calf inside the house for the nigh 
place the bear in the stable, which wag a 
Now the butcher, expecting the calf er 
remain in the stable all night, resolved to s , 
it before morning; and the farmer and } 
guest were in the night awakened bya fe 
ful yelling from the out-buiiding. Both ty 
and taking a lantern, entered the stable whe 
| the farmer found, to his surprise, the butche 
of whom he had bought the calf, in the om 
of the bear, which was hugging him treme 
dously, for he could not bite, being muzzled 
The farmer immediately understood ; 

state of the case, and briefly mentioned 
circumstar.ce to the owner of the bear wh 
to punish the butcher for his intended the 
called out to the bear, “ Hug him, Tommy 
which the bear did in real earnest, the buteh 
er roaring most hideously the wholetime, 4 
ter they thought he had suffered enough, the 
set him free, and the butcher slunk off glad t 
escape with his hfe, while the farmer and hj 

guest returned to their beds.—Eng. paper, 


ee 
CAUTION TO BOYS, 


Among our obituary notices, will be 
the death of a little oa the pat ann 
which should act as a caution to many boy 
of this city. He was killed by a stone throwy 
bysnother boy. Probably it was all in spo 
just such as we have seen in the street a grea 
many times, and treinbled for the lives of thosd 
engaged in it; but it proved very fatal spo 
for him. Throwing stones is a very danger 
ous play, and we hope boys will remembe 
that u very small stone, thrown even in play 
may do an injury which cannot be atoned 
for.— Salem Gaz. 

— 

“Apvice,” says Coleridge, “is like snow. 
the softer it falls the longer it dwells upon and 
the deeper it sinks into the mind.” 


Poetry. 
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THE SILENT i. GGAR, 
BY MRS. L. BAXTER. 
Each day upon my window sill, 
A little beggar sits ; 
*T ill I, his hungry stomach fill, 
And then away he flits, 
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I know not that he ever weeps, 
And yet his eyes are red; 

For I have seen them as he peeps 
At me, and bows his head. 


His little feet are always bare, 
And they are cold I know; 

If I some stockings had to spare, 
I’d screen them from the snow. 


He never ashs me for a crumb, 
Nor says that he is cold; 

And yet through storms and rains he'll come, 
For hunger makes him bold. 


One day, a nice warm toast I made, 
’Gainst Libby came from school ; 

And closely in the dish ’twas laid, 
Well covered, lest it cool. 


*T was bitter cold, but soon appeared, 
The beggar on the spot; 

I knew as he the window neared, 
He wanted what I’d got. 


Itold him this was dainty fare, 
He bowed and kept his seat; 
So from the dish I took his share, 
And laughed to see him eat. 


When Libby came, I told her soon, 
I knew her generous heart ; 

She said, “ poor pigeon, let him come, 
V'll gladly give him part.” [The Student 


— —————_- 


CHILD'S HYMN ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


Dearest Father, Lord above, 
Best of Parents, God of Love, 
Thou, in Heaven, my Father art, 
Never let thy child depart. 


I'm thy daughter, given to God, 
Born of water,* born of blood,t 

I would be, by faith, thy child, 
Through my Saviour reconciled. 
Jesus, Saviour, let me be, 

In behaviour, just like Thee. 
Thou wast once a child on earth, 
Make me thus of Heavenly birth. 


* John iii. 5. _ fJohn i. 13. 





CONTENTMENT. 


“T wish I had yon golden star, 
I'd wreathe it in my hair ; 
Look, sister, how it shines afar! 

*Tis like a jewel rare! 


« Yes, love; butsee! you might have had 
A treasure far more sweet ; 

In gazing on that star, you’ve crushed 
The Heart’s-ease at your feet!” 


[Mrs. Osgood. 
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